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Editorial Notes 


YEAR ago the following words 
appeared on the Editorial page of 
the Loc, ‘‘ This year must be of 
more profit than the last; we must 

progress and develop, both as individuals 
and as a movement, more steadily and more 
fruitfully.” Whether we have succeeded or 
failed in so doing is a question that can only 
be satisfactorily answered by those whose 
hand is on the pulse of the movement as a 
whole; nevertheless, it remains for each 
member to satisfy herself that she is con- 
scientiously striving to further the ideas and 
ideals of the movement. 

There appear to be distinctly hopeful 
signs that in the year now past this country 
has progressed some way further along the 
road towards the elimination of class con- 
sciousness and in this journey our movement 
can and must play a part. 

In the international sphere, however, we 
cannot pretend that 1937 has brought any- 
thing but deterioration, yet we must remain 
convinced that the solution to all our prob- 
lems lies in “ the reconciliation of man with 
man and man with God,” and that we all 
have our part, however humble, to play to- 
wards this end. 

The bells on New Year’s Eve rang out a 
message of joy and hope. To many, no 
doubt, this was but an empty mockery, for 
there are few thinking people of to-day who 
cannot sense the awfulness of looming war 
clouds and unloosed passions of man. 


Tubby once said, ‘‘ The thing that 
matters in the world is that women should 
keep their faith. If women’s faith gives way 
all faith gives way.” 

Just as after the deepest darkness the 
first glimmer of dawn is seen in the sky, so 
in these dark days let us not lose sight of 
our faith in the omnipotence of our Creator. 


(O ONCRATUILAT IONS to the recently 
promoted Branches at Aintree, Birken- 
head, Buenos Aires (S. America), Rayleigh, 
Rochdale, Sherborne, Warrington, Wigan, 
and Norwich. 


ile ADY DAY in 1938 falls on a Friday and 
on that morning L.W.H. members all 
over the world make their Communion with 
special thanksgivings and prayers for our 
part of the family of Toc H. On this day, 
which has long been set aside as a special 
day by the Mothers’ Union, it is good to 
feel that we are linked up with other 
women’s societies. Pilots and Secretaries of 
L.W.H. Units will please note the date and 
make arrangements to keep it in the best 
possible way. 


L W.H. PILGRIMAGES TO POPERINGHE will 
» be held this year as follows: — 

April 22nd—25th. 

August 12th—15th. 

September 30th—October 3rd. 

The first two will be open to all members 

and probationers, and names should be sent 
in as soon as possible to Headquarters. The 
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Pilgrimage on September 30th will be for 
members selected from each Area. 

In addition, a Pilgrimage for married 
couples is being arranged for August 19th— 
22nd. Names for this should be sent to the 
Pilgrimage Secretary at Toc H Head- 
quarters, 47, Francis Street, S.W.1. 


(COPIES of the Constitution revised since 
~œ the Council Meeting on November 27th, 
1937, are now available from Headquarters, 
price 2d. each. 


STAFF MOVEMENTS. 


Helen Benbow has been granted three 
months’ well-earned leave, and sails for 
Jamaica on January 6th in the “‘ Rangitiki.’’ 
Later on she is to join Mrs. Edwards in 
New Zealand, remaining there for a further 
six months on her own. She hopes to visit 
Australia on the way home, and to have the 
opportunity of seeing the membership there, 
but does not plan to do any regular work. 
Our very best wishes go with her. 


Mrs. Edwards left England on November 
27th, and while she is away on holiday she 
will visit L.W.H. in New Zealand and 
Canada. Letters addressed to L.W.H. Head- 
quarters will be forwarded. 


We welcome to the Staff Marjorie Phillips, 
from South Africa. Marjorie has helped to 
build the Queenstown Branch of L.W.H., 
which Elsie Potter reports one of the best 
in that country, and she has also helped with 
Area work in the Eastern Province. She is 
the first overseas member to join the whole- 
time staff, and we hope her stay will be a 


very happy one. 


_ Another addition to the whole-time staff 
is Freda Brooks, who has been appointed 
as {from January 3rd and who will be work- 
ing specially on the piloting side of things. 
She was well-known as a speaker before she 
went to South Africa two and a half years 
ago, and was chairman of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee for a year, and will be 
welcomed by us all. 


Phyllis Wolfe will return to London in 


January to take up her duties as London 
Area Secretary. 


FELLING. 


Hilda Wheatcroft has been appointed as 
Warden of York House, Felling, to succeed 
Mrs. Halliley, and moved in on December 
20th. Hilda has been a member of the 
L.W.H. since 1933 and has lately been Secre- 
tary of the Yorkshire Area General Branch. 
We wish her well in her new work and assure 
her of our continued interest and support. 


Bette Holliday, Huddersfield District 
Pilot, is the successful candidate as Trainee 
and has started her training in Social work, 
with York House as her centre. 


We are glad that these two L.W.H. 
members will be living together in Felling 
and helping to make York House a centre 
of friendship and activity among the women 
there. New illustrated leaflets are now avail- 
able for distribution by members to their 
friends and it is hoped that outside interest 
and financial support will thereby be in- 
creased considerably. 


Crutched F riars House 


RUTCHED Friars is the name of a 
street which takes a curved course 
from Aldgate and Jewry Street 
westwards to Hart Street and St. 
Olave’s Church and Samuel Pepys. It 
curves because part of it lies just inside the 
Roman Wall, and it owes its curious name 
to the fact that here was once the Monastery 
of the Crutched or Crossed Friars, a Fran- 
ciscan order whose feminine counterpart 
gave the name to the Minories nearby 


where the remains of the convent of the 
Minoresses or Poor Clares may yet be seen 
and in whose chapel are the tombs of the 
ancestors of George Washington. i 
At the Pepysian end of Crutched Friars 
stands No. 42, a fine old house looking 
southwards across what is at present a large 
car-park, towards the Port of London 
Authority Head Office and All Hallows 
Church. The ground floor is pierced at one 
side by French Ordinary Court, now leading 
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to Fenchurch Street, and which, no doubt, 
originally led to a tavern or ordinary 
patronised by Admiral Sir W. Penn and 
Samuel Pepys, who much preferred the 
French ordinary to that, for instance, “‘ at 
the King’s Head in Towre Street ’’ where 
he had “a dirty dinner.” The house also 
has legendary associations with Dick 
Whittington and with the Spanish Embassy 
in 1685 which have still to be explored. 


Externally, the most exciting adjunct is a 
real back-yard (about six feet square) and 
back entrance (of which none other of our 
Toc H houses on Tower Hill can boast!) 
Besides this back door there is also an area 
door (front) and a Front Door (up six 
steps). This should encourage the use of the 
house by different gangs. Inside there is a 


Crutched 
E riars 


House 


basement and a cellar (the latter being 
nearest Australia and New Zealand), 
several floors of splendid rooms, panelled 
walls, carved balustrades to the wide stair- 
case and a powdering closet on each floor— 
not for purposes of defence as someone 
naïvely supposed. 


And this is the house, right in the heart 
of the business world (in which women play 
no small part to-day), surrounded by a 
wealth of history and tradition, which a 
generous donor has given for the furtherance 
of the women’s work on Tower Hil, 
L.W.H. being entrusted with the privilege 
of developing its use. There will be more to 
be told of this later. Here and now, for this 
great gift and opportunity we just say— 
Laus Deo. A. B. S$. M. 
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Xmas Time 


There came a little Child to earth 
Long, long ago. 


“ My dear! are you getting cards too? 
Isn't it a fearful crush! 
And oh! this filthy weather! 
This foul rain and slush! 
I'm trying to choose one for John, 
Do you think this hunting-scene? 
That adorable kitten with the fluffy ball 
I must send that to Aunt Jean! 
This card about being Jolly 
With lots of Right Good Cheer 
I think I shall send to Mollie, 
She’s been in bed for a year. 
And I must get one for Dad, 
He'd adore this little brown bunny! 
It’s riding a bicycle up a hill 
And really terribly funny. 
Now what about Mum?—she'd like a woodcut, 
But then they're fourpence each! 
Oh! this is rather chaste! 
A great and lonely stretch of beach! 
What can I send the Vicar? 
What did you say? they're where? 
In a dirty white box marked * Religious.’ 
Yes! I see, behind that chair! 

* * * 
My dear! you shouldn't have waited! 
Are you feeling frightfully fed? 
Look! I got a thing with angels 
Standing round a baby’s head. 
Of course each person can think what they like 
And yet, you know, to me, 
A card like that, so lacking in fun, 
Just doesn’t seem Christmassy!” 


soy aa ae a a a AE 
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The Avena Meeting 


HE thirteenth Annual Meeting of 

the Central Council was held at 42, 

Trinity Square on Saturday after- 

noon, November 27th, and will be 
remembered in years to come not only for 
the amount of important business which 
was dealt with, but for the length of the 
meeting, which did not finish until 10 p.m. 
This meant that we had no time for an 
informal Conference, which had been 
planned on the same lines as that of last 
year. 

Before the meeting a short Service was 
held in All Hallows, conducted by the 
Founder Padre. At the close of the Service 
Tubby let us into a secret which we prom- 
ised not to divulge until after it had been 
announced officially at the Toc H Festival 
at York. This thrilling news was that an 
anonymous donor had given a House to be 
used for women’s work on Tower Hill. On 
the way over from All Hallows to “ Forty- 
two,” Tubby took us to the House—42, 
Crutched Friars—for a brief inspection, and 
before we started the Council meeting he 
told us something of its history and of the 
plans for its future. (See pages 2 and 3 for 
photograph and account of the House.) 


The Council meeting began with the elec- 
tion of Miss Jane Meiklejohn as Chairman, 
and she welcomed the invited visitors, 
among whom were members from five 
countries’ overseas. Messages of goodwill 
were read from the L.W.H. in Southern 
Africa, New Zealand and Australia and 
apologies for absence were received from our 
President and two of our Vice-Presidents. 
The new Central Executive were elected as 
follows :— 
London: Mrs. Ellison, Miss J. Hayward, 
Mrs. Newens, Miss K. Owen, 
Miss J. Welch. 

Country: Miss J. Gullick, Miss D. Hyde, 
Miss N. E. Keeling, Mrs. King, 
Miss M. Kirby, Mrs. Twinch. 


The Hon. Treasurer’s appointment was 
confirmed, with many thanks to Mrs. 
Horne, and in asking the Council to con- 
firm the appointment of the General Secre- 


tary for the ensuing year the Chairman 
explained that Helen Benbow would be lent 
to New Zealand for a period and that in 
her absence Betty Hildesley would be Act- 
ing General Secretary. 

The Annual Report and Accounts for the 
year to September 30th, 1937, were adopted, 
and the estimated budget for the coming 
year was considered. Appreciation was 
expressed for the good results obtained by 
the self-assessment scheme which had in- 
creased by £300, compared to the previous 
year. 

The Council then received a report from 
the Central Executive Committee on ‘‘ Rela- 
tionship with Toc H,” which gave rise to 
considerable discussion, during which sug- 
gestions were made for putting the L.W.H. 
point of view to Toc H and explaining our 
aims and methods, of which many Toc H 
units seemed to be ignorant. The starting 
of new L.W.H. units was also discussed, 
and it was pointed out that many people 
did not realise that permission must be 
obtained from L.W.H. Staff or Head- 
quarters before an official start was made. 
Following on these discussions two changes 
in the L.W.H. Constitution were considered 
and finally accepted. To make it clear that 
the right to form a Central Joint Advisory 
Committee is permissive and not mandatory 
Article VII was re-worded; and to avoid 
misunderstandings about the starting of 
new units, Article III(d) was deleted. This 
means that L.W.H. is responsible for its 
own new growth and that this is not the 
responsibility of Toc H, and L.W.H. is not 
restricted now to starting, only where there 
is a Toc H Branch. 

The Central Executive also reported to 
the Council on the suggestions made to 
change the name of the Association. None 
of the names suggested was approved and 
the Council decided in favour of “no 
change.” 

After an interval for tea, during which 
time much greeting of old friends and intro- 
ducing of new ones took place, the Council 
considered the report presented by the 


Central Executive 

B on the steps tl 

idee tee to changing’ the pea i 

NS was decided to postpone an 

R and to continue to use the prese X 
2 everywhere, unless special exception "E 


granted t i 
sran O countries 
Central Executive. R UAN 


Then followed a lo i : 
cussion on the new Scherr te frees oa 
S and Rushlights on which A 

xecutive. A great many views 
were expressed which showed that in most 
Areas the units had given much thought to 
the proposed scheme. In explaining the 
Plan tor the dissociation of the Lamp from 
the step of promotion to Branch status, Miss 
Macfie emphasised the point that the Lamp 
is the symbol of the aims of the L.W.H., 
not a reward, and that it should therefore be 
kept clear of certain unworthy associations 
(such as a possessive attitude or the idea of 
competition) which are apt to grow up 
around it when it is bestowed as the result 
of promotion from Group to Branch. As 
the symbol of our aims the Lamp should be 
available for units as early as possible. She 
expressed the hope that the custom of find- 
ing donors for the Lamps would be extended 
as this provides a valuable personal touch, 
but donors must understand clearly that 
Lamps are given to the Association and not 
to one particular unit. 


After some alterations had been made to 
the memorandum the scheme was accepted 
by the Council, who referred it to the 
Central Executive to work out the financial 
and other details and to put the new 
arrangements into action when they thought 
fit. 

Concerning Festivals, it was suggested in 
the memorandum that processions ae 
standards should be dispensed with, but t : 
majority of Councillors were ce BS 
keeping them, and finally a decision ont n 
matter was left to the Festival Commi oa 
who would be guided by circumstances an 
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was made that 
held in the North of England 


peno eo eal agreed that Rushlights 
fice ben Sven at the discretion of District 
olce-bearers as soon as regular meetings 


are held, and that the best 
should be optional, mi 


The Central Executive had made some 
Suggestions as to the powers of Branches 


under the new scheme, and the matter was 


ee back to them for further considera- 
ie 


The Councillors adjourned for supper at 
7.30, which was provided at the L.W.H. 
Lunch Club, and afterwards returned to 
““ Forty-two ” to discuss the scheme called 
“ Free Membership.” There was general 
agreement with the aims and principles of 
this scheme, but some of the Councillors felt 
that the present system of General Member- 
ship should meet the case and that if an- 
other class of membership were introduced 
it would complicate our organisation. 
Others felt that the scheme was good, but 
that we were not yet ready to adopt it. It 
was urged that the principles of the Free 
Membership scheme should be explained to 
the membership with a view to revivifying 
General Membership, and that the scheme 
should be reconsidered at some future date. 


A resolution was submitted involving a 
change in the election of Councillors, but 
was not carried. Council elections will be 
discussed by the Central Executive when 
the question of the powers of Branches and 
Groups is considered. 


The Council asked that a message of 
good wishes be sent to the Southern African 
Council for their meeting on December Eup 
Mrs. Horne proposed a sincere voles 
thanks to Miss Meiklejohn for ee ‘ 
Chair, and the meeting closed yo amily 
Prayers, taken by the Founder Pilot. 


ON a a 
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The York F estival 


T was my privilege to be present at 

the Toc H Festival at York and one 

for which I am most grateful. It was 

one of the most moving Festivals 
which I have attended and I think this was 
partly because it was smaller than those 
taking place in London. 


We (that is the members of Toc H and 
L.W.H. coming from London and the 
South) caught the 1.5 train from Kings 
Cross and arrived in York at 4.38 p.m. 
We were met by members of the York 
Branch and conducted to our Hotels, and 
after depositing our bags we foregatherea 
at the Minster for the Festival Service. 


I have never been to York before and I 
cannot think of any place more suited to 
this Service than York Minster. What 
always strikes me most about these Festival 
Services is the volume of the singing. The 
hymns were “ As with gladness men of 
old,” “ O Holy Spirit, Lord of Grace,” and 
‘“ Let us with a gladsome mind,’’ and the 
Lesson read by the Dean of York, was 
taken from St. John’s Gospel, Chapter 13, 
verses I—5, and 12—17. The Sermon was 
preached by the Right Reverend H. J. 
Embling, who stressed the ideal of service 
and how Toc H could be of use to its 
fellow-men. 


The Service ended with the blessing 
pronounced by the Archbishop of York and 
the whole congregation went to Rowntree’s 
Factory Canteen for High Tea, then back 
again to the town for the Lighting of the 
Lamps in the Exhibition buildings. This 
Ceremony must have been most difficult to 
organise as the last Lamp had to be lit by 
9 o'clock so that the gathering could 
participate in the World Chain of Light. 


The evening started with music by the 
band of the ist Battalion, the York and 
Lancaster Regiment, the singing of the 
National Anthem and community singing, 
conducted by Cyril Winn, M.A. After this 
the Yorkshire Banners, Rushlights and 
Lamps assembled on the platform and the 
Procession of Banners and Lamps to be lit 
for the first time came slowly up the centre 


of the hall, led by the ‘‘ Gen ” carrying the 
Prince’s Lamp from which Lord Halifax, 
who was to light the Lamps on behalf of 
H.M. The King, lit his taper. 

Ninety new Lamps were lit—what a 
wonderful record! They came from all 
parts of the world, from the Isle of Wight 
in the South to Fife in the North; from 
Colchester in the East to Glamorgan in the 
West; from New South Wales, Mauritius, 
Jamaica, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Canada, Australia, Burma and Charleroi in 
Belgium. Most of the Lamps are given in 
memory of someone known to the Branch, 
but there is one to commemorate a life of 
which we all know. It was given to one of 
the South African branches in memory of 
“Harry Blomfield Ellison (Uncle Harry) 
who first brought Light to Krugersdorp, 
April, 1926.” 

Before the lighting of these Lamps, Tubby 
spoke and referred to the gloom that had 
been cast over the proceedings by the very 
serious illness of Lord Middleton, Chairman 
of the Festival Committee, and special 
prayer was asked for his recovery. 


During the Lamp-lighting three verses of 
the hymn ‘“‘ Thou whose Almighty word ” 
were sung and at 9 o'clock exactly ““ Light *’ 
was taken by the Founder Padre. Then 
followed the last verse of the hymn and the 
singing of ““ Jerusalem.” 

After the interval, Lord Halifax gave us a 
personal message from the King with which 
the Queen, as Patroness of the L.W.H. was 
associated and in his talk stressed the need 
for seeing the other fellow’s point of view 
and also the need for prayer before under- 
taking any task. He told us he could not 
possibly have accomplished what he has in 
his public life if it had not been for the 
prayers of the people of this country. 

The evening ended with Family Prayers 
and the singing of “The First Nowell ” 
and ‘‘ O, come all ye faithful,” and some of 
us went back to our Hotels while others 
went to various cafés for refreshment. I 
am afraid we sat up rather late that night. 
It is not very often we are able to exchange 
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ideas with members from other parts of the 
country and we took full advantage of the 
opportunity, 

At 8 o'clock on Sunday we met for Holy 
Communion, some at the Minster and others 
of our Family at the Wesley Chapel, Priory 
Street. This, of course, was the most 
solemn part of the week-end and the most 
impressive: hundreds of men and women 
from all parts of the world receiving the 
Sacrament together in one of the oldest 
Cathedrals in the country and described as 
“one of the most magnificent buildings in 
the world.” After breakfast (again at 
Rowntree’s) some members returned to 
various churches throughout the city, whilst 
others took the opportunity of exploring 
York, which is one of the most beautiful 
cities I have ever seen. 


The men had their family gathering in the 
afternoon in the Assembly Rooms whilst the 
members of L.W.H. went to the C.W.S. 
Lecture Room to hear Miss Macfie, Mrs. 
Ellison, Miss Wolfe (who gave a very 
interesting impression of Russia), a member 


from the House at Felling and various 
members of the Staff including Helen 
Benbow who is leaving for New Zealand 
in January and Betty Hildesley who is 
taking on her work while she is away. 
Their contribution took the form of a 
poetical duologue ‘‘ Hail and Farewell!’ 
During the afternoon Tubby came to see us 
and to ask our prayers for the work to which 
he is going for two months in the Mediter- 
ranean, specially at Gibraltar and Malta. 
He gave us the glad news of the house at 
Crutched Friars in the City of London, 
which has been given in trust to L.W.H. 


On the way to the station and then to 
London many thoughts passed through my 
mind—the number of Lamps which had been 
lit, proving that Toc H has most certainly 
spread to all the corners of the earth; the 
wonder of York Minster and a feeling of 
gratitude that we had been able to hold our 
Festival there; our keen enjoyment and the 
organisation and hard work which must have 
been expended to make that enjoyment 
possible. Thank you, Yorkshire. 


K. O. 


' The Lamp 


Åt their meeting on November 27th, the Central Council decided that Lamps “Shall 


be given to units as the symbol of light quite apart from Branch status, at a much earlier 


stage than at present. Ag he following is an attempt to explain the reasons for taking this step. 


HE Lamp of the Magnificat is the 

symbol of what our movement 

stands for, and the idea lying 

-“— behind the recent decision of the 

Central Council is that of putting first things 

first, and using our symbol as a beacon, 

constantly before us to lead us towards our 

real objective, rather than as a prize awarded 
to the winner of a race. 

Because of this, the Lamp should be 


jealously guarded from misuse. In some 
insidious way it has come to be regarded in 
a rather different light—as the object of 
struggle and striving, of competition, a 
piece of personal property to which we 
clutch and cling, the reward of the achieve- 
ment of what we call Branch Status. The 
level of such achievement is bound to ebb 
and flow with the coming and going of 
members and the winds of circumstance, and 
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branch status may be gained and lost and 
regained over and over again (with no 
discredit to the unit). Yet during this 
process it often happens with the present 
arrangements that the Lamp becomes 
involved in what is sometimes an unseemly 
struggle, instead of standing for the victory 
of love over hate—the symbol of the eternal 
realities after which we strive, and which 
are at the same time our aim and our 
inspiration. 

Therefore, in order to keep the Lamp 
clear from unworthy associations it has 
seemed good to dissociate it entirely from 
the step of promotion from group to branch. 


A second point of importance is this: that 
if the Lamp is the symbol of our aims and 
expresses the source of our inspiration, it is 
only right and proper that it should be given 
to every unit as early in its career as 
possible, that is, as soon as it is well 
established, and has shown its trustworthi- 
ness and firmness of purpose. It will then 
help in the building of that unit, inspiring 
the members on their way and illuminating 
all the hills and valleys of their course, 
whether as group or branch. 


Symbol and Sacrament are related, both 
being pledges of a deeper significance than 
can be expressed by ordinary means. The 
Lamp thus regarded stands as a symbol of 
the grace given to those who use it rightly 
to follow more faithfully the true Light 
which lighteth all the world. 


It is very much to be hoped that the good 
custom of finding donors for our Lamps will 
be extended, since this adds a valuable 
personal touch. The naming of Lamps in 
memory of individual people often brings the 
idea of Light in human lives within the scope 
of our own ordinary experience in a very 
helpful way, and the artistic beauty of the 
actual Lamp may well remind us of the 
beauty of lives transformed by “‘ service 
rooted in self-sacrifice, of joyful self- 
surrender and simple following of the Divine 
will and fulfilling of the Divine Purpose.” 


It is important to remember, however, (a 
point which is not always made clear either 


to donors or to units) that Lamps are given 
to the society and of to a particular unit. 

Keep this in mind: that we want L.W.H. 
to go forward as little hampered as possible 
by externa] trappings, and with simple 
machinery which does not creak and groan! 
The well-known paraphrase of St. Matthew 
v. 16 seems to fit in appropriately here: 

‘“ See to it, then, that nothing keeps 
your light from shining out clearly in the 
sight of all men, so that they may notice 
the beauty of things that you do, and 
learn to think better of your Father, God, 
because they have known you.” 


A. B. S. M. 


Readers are referred to the small leaflet issued by 
LW.H. Headquarters, called “The Lamp of the 
Magnificat” describing the lamp explaining and its 


meaning. 
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ihe Crd of the Lamp 


The following articles 
Schools, one in England 


at Harrogate was started 


give an account of how a Circle of the 
and one in South Africa. The 
a good many years ago by Padre 


7 y 
the one at Ixopo is a new circle, but is very much alive. 


Lamp is working In two 


Circle at Queen Ethelburga’s School 
Gilbert Williams and Col. Grant; 


QUEEN ETHELBURGA’S SCHOOL, HARROGATE 


HE Circle of the Lamp has just 
completed its thirteenth year. 
During that time about 150 have 
joined, some of whom have been 
able to go on and become members of 
L.W.H. 
Our membership is still restricted to VIth 
Form girls, and any others who are in their 
last year at School. 


We have never varied our programme 
very much. Prayer, study and service are 
still our aims. The Circle meets every 
Monday morning for a short intercession 
service for Toc H and L.W.H. The weekly 
meetings are occupied with studying the 
history and aims of Toc H, or debating 
problems suggested by the Journal. Occa- 
sionally we have a red letter meeting, and 
welcome speakers from outside. Alternate 
weeks are given up to reading and sewing 
and making scrap books for bazaars, hos- 
pitals, or the unemployed. 

Our Service has to be mainly within the 
School itself, but once a year four girls from 
Rowntree’s Cocoa Works at York spend the 
week-end at the School as guests of the 


IXOPO, 


E are very glad of this oppor- 

tunity of presenting a short 

report on our activities here in 

Ixopo, Natal. It was with 

pride and a tremendous feeling of responsi- 

bility to a great cause that we learned that 

we are the only Circle of the Lamp unit in 

South Africa! Mrs. F. Sansbury, our first 
Pilot, called us into being, May, 1934. 

Our setting is a small Toc H, shack in a 

moderate-sized South African Village. Our 


Circle. This is always a very jolly event, 
and both parties gain a good deal from 
meeting each other. 

Sports are usually held each summer to 
raise funds for Toc H and L.W.H. This 
year these were replaced by a ‘‘ Stop me and 
buy one” stunt on Saturday afternoons. 
Fortunately the cold never froze the ardour 
of the purchasers of the coveted ices, and 
money came in well. 

The Circle owes a great debt to the 
Harrogate Branch of Toc H. The invitation 
to a Guest Night that is regularly given is a 
great opportunity for coming into real contact 
with the Toc H spirit, and the annual cricket 
match played at the School, followed by 
supper and songs, is a landmark in our year. 

Padre Dye came over from Sheffield for 
the match, and also to initiate new members, 
and he and Mrs. Dye have promised to visit 
us in January. 

From time to time we have tried to make 
contacts by letter with other Circles overseas, 
both in Australia and S. Africa, and we hope 
there will be opportunities in the future for 
doing more in this direction. Be 
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members, about 30 in number, are drawn 
from the Intermediate School in the village, 
the greater number of them living in the 
School Hostel. 

The girls, whose ages range from 10 to 17, 
are a cheery, enthusiastic little lot, and very 
delightful to work with. 

As you will appreciate, jobs for such 2 
large number of girls are no easy pee? 
especially as their time is so fully acor 
with sport and other interests, and anything 
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apart must be tackled in the very limited 
time at our disposal when we meet each 
week. 

Periodically, however, we Spring Clean 
the shack and this, amazingly enough, is a 
job which is always hailed with delight. 
Prayer and Hymn Books have been covered 
and the Rugby Jerseys for the local Rugby 
team darned. Letters are written regularly 
to a little leper girl at Westfort, Pretoria, 
and we have made her our special charge, 
sending her parcels, etc., from time to time. 
We have almost completed a patchwork 
quilt and are soon going to commence our 
Christmas sewing. We have already 
acquired four dolls which we intend dressing 
(making as many sets of clothes for each 
doll as possible). 

At the end of last term as a treat for the 
girls and also to raise sadly needed funds for 
sewing material, etc., we held a Children’s 
Dance, the admission being 6d. per head, 
and I am glad to say it was a great success. 

Regarding our Meetings—these are as 
varied as possible and sometimes take the 
form of a sewing afternoon; sometimes we 
read and occasionally devote the entire 
meeting to games, as we realise the impor- 
tance of endeavouring to preserve a friendly 
and sympathetic atmosphere among the 
girls, Sometimes some kind member invites 
us to her home for a cooking demonstration 
followed by tea and cake (and this is .a real 
treat). At intervals we also have people 


who very kindly come to the shack and give 
us talks on various subjects of interest. 

A great deal of difficulty is experienced by 
the lack of literature on the absorbing topic 
of Toc H and L.W.H. suitable for children. 
We have tried reading them certain articles 
but these are usually above the heads of all 
except the oldest. We feel very strongly on 
this subject because the children are very 
eager to learn more and they would enjoy 
having Toc H books read to them. When 
they have talks on the subject the 
enthusiasm is great. 

We have been fortunate in having Miss 
Potter and Mrs. Harrington Johnson, our 
former Provincial Secretary, to talk to us 
several times. The children were inspired 
and thrilled by the talks from these two 
efficient people. 

Our little Circle is growing—there have 
been many new recruits in the past year; and 
now we have seventeen fully initiated 
members. 

Our girls exchange letters with an English 
C.O.L. and these are much appreciated. It 
is interesting to hear of the activities of those 
abroad; and it gives us a sense of unity with 
them—unity in this grand fellowship of ours 
that we know will grow eventually to such 
an extent that the Lamp of Service and 
Fellowship will bum in every part of the 
World. 

J. Cowetr. 
A. LAWRENCE. 


The F amily Coach 


Letters can be addressed in the first 
instance to The Secretary of the Branch (or 
Group), c/o L.W.H. Headquarters. 


Cardiff to Acocks Green. 

Perry Barr to Bury St. Edmunds. 
Rowditch to Hartlepool. 

Small Heath to Cheadle Hulme. 
Burnley żo Battle. 

Bournemouth żo Aintree. 

Bexhill to Horncastle. 
Wandsworth to Wigan. 

Harrow to Bishop Auckland. 
Lewisham zo Hillsborough. 

Wood Green żo Rochester. 
Purley and Coulsdon żo Keighley. 


et et 
Wiss 


13. Gloucester fo Norwich. 

14. Basingstoke to Rugby. 

15. Levenshulme zo Exmouth. 
16. Handsworth fo Seven Kings. 
17. Carrington to Hareshill. 

18. Harpenden zo Kingston. 

19. Sandwell to Abingdon. 

20. Coventry fo Guernsey. 

21. Lye to Blackburn. 

22. Hamilton to Battersea and Clapham. 
23. Yardley to Wavertree. 

24. Shelton to Birmingham. 


ne 
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Immortality 
This ts the last of the series of articles by Mrs. Moore-Browne. 


N the series of articles of which this 

is the last, we have been considering 

various aspects of the Twoness-in- 

Unity, the balance of complementary 
opposites, which appears to be a basic 
principle in the Universe. We now come to 
the Twoness which is most personal to all 
of us—and the most difficult to relate—Life 
and Death; and must seek for a wholeness 
within which they also may be brought 
together in harmony. This wholeness, I 
am going to suggest, is Immortality, but not 
“ deathlessness,’’ or mere “‘ survival ” of 
death. 


We saw that though the elements in a 
twoness are opposites, they are not incom- 
patibles, they are complementary to each 
other, fulfilling each other in a wholeness 
which is as much greater than its components 
in active effectiveness as the field of force of 
a magnet is greater than the iron bar, with 
its two opposite poles, which generates it. 
But does the twoness principle apply here? 
Do not Life and Death cancel each other 
out? This question is intensely important, 
for if the law of the balancing opposites 
does not in fact govern this case, its apparent 
rule in other cases may be illusion, and, 
indeed, all our efforts to make sense of the 
mystery of being are probably a {utile waste 
of time. For, as it has been said, and I 
think truly, “if immortality be untrue it 
matters little whether anything else be tme 
or not.’’* Yet this question, because it is 
of such personal importance to all of us, 
is much more difficult to consider strictly 
rationally than the other twonesses we have 
been thinking about. In it the Arch-Fear 
and the Arch-Hope around which cluster all 
the lesser emotions in the heart of each one 
of us are confronted. More than ever, as 
we strive to decide what sentence we must 
pass upon ourselves, do we need the 
beautiful adequacy of the Cross diagram 
upon which to balance our thought, and, 
as I hope to show, it does not fail us. 


* BUCKLE, quoted by MacNeile Dixon in 
“The Human Situation” (Gifford Lectures, 
1936-7), 


We have already seen how, if we wish to 
express diagrammatically two lines of move- 
ment perfectly opposed to each other, we 
must not lay them end to end, for then, 
though the direction of one may be from 
east to west and that of the other from west 
to east, they have the line upon which they 
move in common. But if they cross each 
other at right angles they maintain their 
difference without any possibility of sliding 
into an identity. They travel through an 
angle of the widest possible divergence, 
which may be continued to infinity yet 
never break the relationship permanently 
established at the intersection point, upon 
which their divergence hinges. Now it is 
probable that few thoughtful people have 
ever felt entirely satished with the idea 
of immortality as an indefinite prolonga- 
tion of the line of earth-life beyond 
death, albeit it travels into new condi- 
tions of being. Many frankly say that 
if that is immortality they do not want it. 
Even under ‘“‘ heavenly’’ conditions— 
which, if they are as they are described by 
fanciful theologians or alleged “spirit 
communicators,” strike many of us as no 
less boring than the utopias of novelists and 
social reformers—an endless journey is a 
wearisome prospect. No wonder we pray, 
somewhat inconsistently, for ‘‘ rest eternal ”’ 
for our departed ones. The fact is that the 
extended-straight-line notion of immortality 
does land us in hopeless inconsistency. It 
cannot fulfil anything. It perpetuates our 
bondage to that most sorrowful of all deaths, 
the perpetual perishing of that which is past. 
It is a continual divorce of ourselves from 
our experience, not the marriage-feast of 
which the poets and prophets tell. It would 
seem therefore that in order to satisfy our 
insistent, intuitive demand for fulfilment, 
rather than mere length, of life, we must 
envisage a different direction for our immor- 
tality; and I suggest that eterna] life, the 
“ life more abundant,” must also be 
pictured by the Cross, as an extension 
perpendicular, as it were, to our mortal life 
which begins at birth and ends at death, 
indissolubly united with it by intersection, 
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not identification or continuation; an ex- 
tension giving space to its time and time to 
its space, and mapping out a sphere of 
infinite process (which is growth) for both. 


Let me say here—with emphasis—that no 
rational theory of immortality is possible if 
we deny the reality of death. To say 
“there is no death’’ is to deceive our- 
selves and slay the possibility of a deeper 
understanding of Life. It is this kind of 
sentimental repudiation of an unpleasant 
reality which, when practised by religious 
people, gets religion itself repudiated as 
‘“ dope.’ Death is as real, and as neces- 
sary, as birth; they are the poles of our 
earth-life; and whole Life may, and I think 
does, depend upon them both as the 
magnet’s field of force depends upon both 
its north and its south pole. The only 
sense in which these words are true is, that 
there is indeed no such bogey as we have 
made of death. The writer of the Book 
of Wisdom says “ God made not death... 
he created all things that they might have 
their being.” But God incarnate died, and 
showed that the death which God not only 
includes in his plan for his creation, but 
partook of himself, is not destruction. We 
made the bogey, not God. We need to 
study the real nature of death as well as 
the real nature of life. 


But though it may well be that a fuller 
knowledge of what life is might make 
Immortality no longer a problem but a 
matter of course, we cannot pursue that 
enquiry here, so I am going to skip a whole 
lot of relevant observation and argument 
and suggest that a wider view of the nature 
of Time will give us a basis for a rational 
belief in a rational kind of Immortality. It 
is our experience of time as that which puts 
an end to all things which I think has given 
us our pessimistic notion of death. What 
is past and gone is dead, we feel; we cannot 
re-call it or return to it while bound to the 
one-way street of our three-score years and 
ten. Time is the inexorable executioner of 
youth and joy and life itself. Everything 
passes away because time passes and will 
not stay. Or so it appears. But appear- 
ances, as we very well know, are often 
deceptive. What if it be not time that 
passes, but ourselves, through a chain ot 
events arranged in an enduring Time of 
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quite a diferent shape, size and nature from 
that elusive abstraction which we measure 
off on our clocks and calenders? What if 
Time be a preserver, not a destroyer? Have 
we made a bogey of Time as we have of 
death? If so, how can we learn the nature 
of Real Time, Whole Time? 


_ Once more, as a beginning, by tracing out 
its ground-plan on the Cross. In great 
Poetry, as in practically all religious myth 
(which is not fantasy or lies, but deep truth 
in parable form) the intuition of the larger 
Time, like that of the life more abundant, 
is constantly struggling into expression; but 
our interpretation of the prophetic vision is 
as constantly going wrong in making Time 
and Eternity negations of each other. They 
are different aspects of the same thing. We 
talk of eternity as ‘‘ timelessness,” which 
gives a wrong impression. It is timefulness. 
“ Time,” writes Professor Wilson Knight in 
a brilliant study of poetic and religous 
symbolism,* “is never finally distinct from 
eternity, and every time-section ° (or time- 
defined event) “ has its vertical significance. 
Dante finely imagines Time as a root, 
Eternity being the leaves; ‘ The vase, within 
which Time’s roots are plunged, thou seest; 
look elsewhere for the leaves.’ ° This is a 
picture of events in Real Time which I shall 
want you to look at again later on. The 
language of poetry, however, is a closed 
book to many people, and its authority 
therefore questionable. This is a scientific 
age, and most people require their belief to 
be supported by “‘ proof,’’ mathematical, 
logical, or experimental, and though indeed 
the language of mathematics is even more 
difficult, they are prepared to take on trust 
the assurances of those who know it. And 
this is the thrilling thing that I want you 
to realise; it is the mathematicians and 
scientists themselves, the very people who 
were the prophets of scepticism a generation 
or so ago, who are to-day giving us the new 
view of Time upon which we may base our 
new theory of immortality. Let us contrast 
this new view with our old, familiar, 
incomplete one. 


I suggested just now that the time of our 
experience may be likened to a one-way 
street. Perhaps it may be better likened to 


* Tur CHRISTIAN RENAISSANCE, by G. Wilson 
Knight. 
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a tramway. We sit in the tram, hurtling 
along lo the end of a limited route upon 
rails which we cannot leave. It is dark 
outside the tram, so some of us take tor 
granted that there is nothing and nobody 
outside it, because nothing can be seen. 
Some however, those who have in some 
measure the keener sight of the poet and 
prophet, catch glimpses as they peer into 
the glimmer of the tram’s lights shining into 
the darkness which suggest that it is not 
empty, but peopled with beings who can take 
turnings off the one-way track, even retrace 
their steps along it. They describe what 
they see, but we can’t be sure that what 
they see is really there. Luckily, however, 
there are also in our tram some of those 
patient, obstinate creatures who have an 
insatiable itch to discover; and if the tram’s 
lights and their own eyes are insufficient to 
satisfy their curiosity, they devise instru- 
ments wherewith to see further, and more 
precise terms in which to describe what their 
instruments show them. So that any of us 
who will look through their instruments 
and take the trouble to learn their vocabu- 
lary of terms may now share their dis- 
coveries no matter how short our own 
natural sight. Mathematical physicists have 
been led to the conclusion that there are two 
kinds of time: our own finite experience of 
it, and a larger kind which is needed to 
apply to the universe as a whole. This 
larger time is more like an area or volume 
than a straight line; which means that our 
one-way street is no lonely and goal-less 
journey through a timeless waste, but more 
like a single radius-line among an infinite 
number of radii in a circle or sphere, which 
follow their individual paths in all direc- 
tions from a common centre towards a 
common periphery. One of the greatest 
revolutions in thought has been brought 
about by the discovery that neither space 
nor time can be truly realised in isolation, 
but only as married in a Twoness known as 
the “ Space-Time continuum.” ‘' It can be 
quite easily shown that space and time inter- 
penetrate each other and are dependent on 
each other. Succession (or the time-series) 
and co-existence (or the space-series) are 
Necessary to each other and would not ever 
be intelligible apart from each other.’’* Tt 


TAC Smuts, Presidential Addres to the 
British Association, 1931. Seaan 
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is, as you see, a crossing. Time may seem 
to us as we look backward along its line of 
succession to be a perpetual perishing, 
because in the perspective of the single line 
of experience along which a single human 
individual moves, every event appears in a 
sense to blot out the one behind it; and 
though we can often see a relation between 
them, it is as if the parent event had to die 
in order that the child-event might be born, 
But each event centres a vast space-like 
environment of contemporary events, all of 
which are interconnected in a world where 
no one lives to himself. That which time 
puts relentlessly behind us is perpetuated 
spatially, spread out with its contemporary 
events, the cause and effect of which inter- 
lock each contemporary time-section with all 
that came before and with all that comes 
after as well as with all that is contem- 
poraneous. If we could see all the factors 
which have brought us in our present 
circumstances into being, the past would be 
a vista spreading back from the point of our 
individual here-now which would ultimately 
include all that ever lived and happened on 
the surface of the globe. Similarly if we 
could see into the far fulure, the same vista 
of world-wide influence would converge 
back upon the life of each of us with our 
near and far, direct and indirect intercourse 
with our contemporary environment. We, 
like stones thrown into a pool, may make 
but a small visible splash in our world, but 
the waves set up by it travel to infinity. 
We know this spatial aspect of time in the 
study of history. To understand a particu- 
lar historical event we ought, ideally at 
least, to know the contemporary conditions 
extended over the widest possible area, and 
it is when this spatial aspect of an event is 
considered with the previous chain of events 
leading up to it and the subsequent series 
of events and world-conditions to which it 
gave rise, that we get an intelligent percep- 
tion of history as the pageant of unfolding 
life and mind—of organic evolution. With- 
out this space-element always broadening 
the time-sequence, history deteriorates into 
the arid list of dates over which many ot 
us groaned as children. ‘‘ Space-time, 

says General Smuts, ‘‘ finds its natural com- 
pletion in organic evolution, for in organic 
evolution the time-aspect finds its most 
authentic expression.” As we follow the 
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development of life from the simple to the 
complex, from the small family organisation 
to the envisaged, if not realised, world-state 
“the world truly becomes process, where 
nothing ever remains the same or is the 
duplicate of anything else, but a growing, 
gathering, creative stream of unique events 
rolls for ever forward.’’* 


“ But while we recognise the intimate 
connections between the conceptions of 
space-time and organic evolution,” Smuts 
goes on to say, ‘‘ we should be careful not 
to identify the time of evolution ’”’ (our one- 
way street that is) ‘ with that of space-time. 
There is a very real difference between 
them. Biological time has direction; it 
passes from the past to the future. 
Physical time does not distinguish between 
past and future. It may move in any 
direction, backwards or forwards, while 
biological time, like the time of our 
experience, knows only a forward flow.” 
We in our tram may conclude that the free- 
footed beings we glimpse out of the windows 
are the citizens of another and wider 
dimension of space and time than ours, in 
which we may join them when at the end 
of our stage the tram’s door opens and lets 
us out. Now there is an important point to 
note in our tram-analogy. The tram moves 
along the time-line, it does not stand still 
while time flows past it. An American 
writer says: ‘‘ The mathematicians have 
introduced us to a new and quite different 
idea of time. They consider time as the 
fourth dimension of space—a dimension 
existing beside, and concurrently with, the 
three with which we are so familiar, but not 
parallel to any of them.” (Remember this 
with the Cross-diagram in mind.) “‘ Re- 
nowned scientists now assure us that the 
primary laws of nature are indifferent to any 
direction of time. . . . If time be, in reality, 
a dimension of space, it must have existed 
as such always. And in that case, the events 
which seem to emerge from a mysterious 
future and glide sadly into an irrevocable 
past must also be static.’’ In other words, 
because we have passed them by, they do 
not cease to exist for us, they exist to all 
eternity as the framework of our immor- 
tality, developing their endless growth 
through ever-branching and interweaving 


* Ibid. 
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complexities of cause and effect throughout 
all the dimensions of space-time. ‘‘ If that 
is so, provided we are really endowed with 
a four-dimensional consciousness, we should 
be able to go to an event when we choose 
without regard to the past or future position 
of the event. That sounds like fantastic 
playing with an idea, yet thoughtful writers 
appear to consider it the corollary of the 
theory of time as the fourth dimension of 
space.” What a prospect the attainment of 
true four-dimensional consciousness holds 
out to us! “‘ Imagine being able to go back 
into history to spend an evening with 
Socrates, or really dipping into the future 
and talking with some 50th century 
Einstein!’’ For those who love and lose 
for a season, too— 


“ What if we still ride on, we two, 
With life for ever old, yet new, 
Changed not in kind, but in degree, 
The instant made eternity?” 


This prospect is no longer visionary only, 
but is becoming actual fact. Mankind is on 
the verge of a great step forward in his 
evolution, and some already enjoy this four- 
dimensional consciousness in the sphere of 
ideas. To those who do, there is no question 
as to whether it is fact or fantasy. They 
experience it, and its effect is a liberation 
into a new element, only comparable to that 
experienced by the sub-human creatures 
which first developed stereoscopic vision by 
which they became able to see objects as 
solids, or three-dimensional. If it is per- 
missible to think that death marks the end 
of our bondage to a one-dimensional time 
line and a three-dimensional frame of 
experience such as our tram, we may hope 
that when we pass on from this necessary 
phase of our evolution through the door of 
the tram which is the gate of death, we shall 
find all arbitrary arrangements of events as 
past, present, and future superseded, or 
integrated, by their spatial constellation in a 
great Now any part of which we may make 
our own. The writer of Ecclesiasticus may 
be found to have stated a literal truth when 
he said ‘“ Whatever is, it has already been; 
whatever is to be, already is; and God is 
ever bringing back what disappears.” 


Let us consider for a moment this word 
“ dimension.” The three dimensions of a 
solid, length, breadth and height, are 
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familiar enough, but a fourth dimension is 
rather a baffling conception and to many 
might seem to mean almost anything that is 
mysterious and incredible in a learned sort 
of way. It is difficult perhaps just because 
it bridges the finite and the infinite. But 
though we cannot catch the fourth-dimen- 
sional extension of a thing with our physical 
senses as we do colour or shape or smell, it 
is not really so difficult to envisage it as an 
idea in our minds. A point, as you know, is 
a thing that has no dimensions, it cannot be 
measured because it has no magnitude. But 
we can quite easily imagine it. A point 
drawn out into a line, that is, a thing that 
has length but no breadth, gives us the 
“first dimension’ of measurableness, length. 
If we now draw out this line, not further 
in the direction of its length, but sideways, 
as it were, in the direction of Breadth, we 
have a plane or an area, a two-dimensional 
surface which, however, has no height nor 
depth. Now draw this surface out again at 
right-angles to itself, upwards or downwards, 
and we have a cube, a three-dimensional 
solid volume. Note two things; first that 
each extension from one dimension to the 
next takes place crosswise, or by extending 
the line or the surface perpendicularly to 
itself; secondly that each of these dimensions 
of finite measurement contains infinity within 
itself, for you cannot say that a line of a 
given length contains so many points. Asa 
point has no magnitude, the line must con- 
tain an infinite number of points. A line 
has no breadth, so an area must contain an 
infinite number of lines, and so on. 


It is not difficult to go a step further and 
suppose that if the fourth dimension of 
measurement is Time, or Duration, it must 
contain an infinite number of moments or 
time-units, themselves having no duration, 
like our finite ‘‘ now.’’ Therefore the pros- 
pect of duration which it opens up is no 
less than eternity. A  three-dimensional 
object extended four-dimensionally must be 
immortal, but as a four-dimensional object, 
not a three-dimensional one; which means 
ihat it will be the same thing and yet 
different continually, for it will move through 
perpetual change of form. This sameness- 
in-change we know already, because our 
bodies are in a state of continuous change, 
though the ‘‘self’’ persists throughout. 


The principle of ‘‘ motion ” is involved in 
the quality of duration characteristic of the 
fourth dimension, because duration can only 
be observed by contrasting an object in 
motion with something, relatively at rest, 
through or by which it passes. If we experi- 
ence duration we must experience change, or 
it is no duration. This principle of motion 
was, of course, implicit in the smooth grow- 
ing out of each other of the first three 
dimensions, always in the direction ot 
increase; but when we reach the fourth it 
manifests itself as a dynamic rhythm, the 
onward march of which nothing can obstruct 
or retard as it pursues its majestic process 
into newness. Like Abt Vogler’s three notes 
oí the common chord when sounded 
together, the first three dimensions made one 
in the fourth produce not a fourth sound, 
but a star—a spiral nebula of centrifugal 
and centripetal energy, a universe, a Being, 
in the womb of which infant-beings con- 
dense infinity into individuality, and expand 
mortality into immortality. 


But how is it done? How can this mor- 
tality put on immortality? 


‘“‘ The perfect realisation imparts timeless- 
ness to what, in its essence, is passing,’’* 
says A. N. Whitehead. “The perfect 
moment is fadeless in the lapse of time. 
Time, then, loses its character of perpetual 
perishing, and becomes the moving image 
of Eternity.” Perfect realisation; that is the 
crucial condition of immortaliy. Each fieet- 
ing event of our short span of one-dimen- 
sional time is potential of eternal develop- 
ment and fulfilment, but it is our conscious- 
ness of it which fertilises it into an experi- 
ence, and gives it a body in which it can 
grow. It is the totality of each and every 
event in our earth-life which provides 
us with the raw material of immortality, and 
these events are the only seeds we have 
from which to grow our garden of immortal 
trees of life. Experience makes us what we 
are; experiences become what we make them. 
We are born; we die; between, our life is a 
sowing. As we sow, so shall we reap; the 
whole fulness of our becoming, here and 
beyond, grows from these seed-events, fer- 
tilised into germinated experiences and 
buried one by one in our “ past” as we 
travel on. Small they may be; but so is the 
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‘‘ mustard seed’’ of the Gospel, which 
becomes the greatest among herbs. It is the 
husbandry which matters; and in this, we 
are not, or need not be, unaided. If we 
were, we might well despair of realising to 
the full experiences the true importance of 
which we cannot, as a rule, even recognise 
till they are past. None of us can honestly 
feel that we have made the most of our 
experiences. But one man has done it. We 
can imagine the events in the life of Christ, 
perfectly realised as they were, as growing 
up into a garden of flowering beauty, all- 
pervading spiritual fragrance and inexhaus- 
tible fruitage of the bread of life—the new 
Eden planted by the Second Adam, the 
leaves of his trees of life being indeed for 
the healing and whole-making of all the 
poor, ill-cultivated plots of all the races of 
men. Because we are “in ’’ Christ, who is 
Himself the fulfilment of all men, His per- 
fectly realised life exerts an irresistible force 
upon us and our plantings in the direction 
of His own achieved wholeness, both here 
and in the eternal world; the pull of His 
perfection is like a tonic injected into the 
wilted seedlings we leave behind us on our 
way. The redemptive influence of omni- 
potent Love is always active to mend where 
we mar, to nourish where we starve. There- 
fore, given one indispensible contribution 
from our side, of which I shall speak in a 
moment, nothing that we have experienced 
in ever so slight a degree need fail of its 
fulfilment in the other dimensions of life, 
however it may have been thwarted here. 
‘ There shall never be one lost good,” says 
Browning. “On earth the broken arcs, in 
heaven the perfect round. All we have 
willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall 
exist; not its semblance, but itself.” Inten- 
tions, hopes, dreams, as well as deeds, are 
of the stuff of reality, and are capable, each 
and all of full realisation. Not its sem- 
blance, but itself. Not the dream, but its 
actual coming-true, in ways richer and more 
various than we could have dreamt; not a 
mere memory of that experience which was 
a fading flower of beauty in our mortal 
garden, but the very experience itself we 
shall find waiting for us in the other dimen- 
sion ac life—given this one thing. What 
is it 


Notwithstanding the omnipotence of God's 
redemptive love, the full development of our 
secd-experiences does depend upon some- 
thing which we alone can give to them. 
That is what makes this life of such intense 
importance. We cannot set limits to the 
power of God's love, but neither can we 
set limits to its opposite factor—our own 
responsibility. We have, and cannot divest 
ourselves of, this terrible and Divine pre- 
togative of free choice. God’s redemptive 
love and our responsibility is a twoness 
which, if we do not use our responsibility 
aright, may involve us in a vicious closed 
circle rotating in a sort of flat spin instead of 
an expanding spiral of achievement open to 
infinity. If it is true that there are potentiali- 
ties of development beyond the dreaming of 
our present level of realisation, there may 
also be possibilities of frustration equally un- 
imaginable. God wants our salvation—we 
know to what lengths He will go to win 
it—but unless we want it too, so intensely 
that we are constrained to do all we can 
and a little more to ensure the good end, 
His power remains crucified. We have free- 
dom to choose, and that which makes 
choices is DESIRE. Desire is the Realiser. 
Realisation is the essential condition of Im- 
mortality; Desire is the essential condition ot 
Realisation. 


Mystics, artists and lovers know that a 
state of fully satished desire—which js a 
spiritual, not a sensual, state—is the nearest 
to beatitude which we can know. It comes 
in a flash, unheralded, it cannot be 
described, it cannot be held, but it is more 
real than anything which can be retained or 
communicated. It is theirs for ever. They 
have made a true realisation of their great 
moment, and however swiftly it passes, it 
has put on immortality. We envy them, 
and well we may; but we have to realise that 
every moment, small or great, is capable of 
this quality of realisation if only we truly 
desire that it should be so. But so often 
we shrink from experience. The difference 
between us and the saints and poets is that 
they do not shrink from experience. “‘ The 
daily round, the common task, will furnish 
all we need to ask’’ as well as the great 
joys, loves and sorrows. They are only 
great because some human beings have made 
them great. We must pour out ourselves to 
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meet all that comes to make up our life, 
embrace it, draw it into our inmost being, 
so that like electric current passed through a 
transformer, it may come in small and weak 
and be given out great and powerful. Sorrow 
as well as joy, pain as well as pleasure, 
we must make it ours—but with restraint 
and artistry, no clutching at, or wallowing 
in, either good or evil. “ He even seeketh 
not to please God more (which meaneth 
otherwise) than as God please,” said Brown- 
ing’s Arabian physician of Lazarus, returned 
to earth with wisdom gathered from the 
other side of death. You do not make a 
photograph clearer by over-exposure, but 
just the reverse. A small glass of fine wine 
artistically drunk enables you to realise its 
beauty far more fully than if you gobbled 
greedily down a whole bottle. Restraint is 
the fine art of realisation. Disciplined desire 
powerfully fertilises the garden of experience, 
while greed swamps it and negative ascetic- 
ism dries it up to dust. 


There is, surely the best form of comfort 
—the kind which nerves us to new strength 
—in the realisation that we need not grieve 
because we may have missed so much in life 
that others attain, because if we fully accept 
all that our earth-life does bring us, includ- 
ing the gaps, the ultimate fulfilment is cer- 
tain within the boundless potentiality of 
Whole Time. This is no retreat from the 
hard facts of life; it is the faith that the 
magnet is its unseen field of force as well as 
a hard, cold iron bar. Perhaps love came, 
and passed us by, leaving us empty and 
desolate. Perhaps friends failed us and left 
us wondering whether such a thing exists 
as faithful love. Perhaps we longed for 
children, and were denied them; perhaps we 
never had a chance to develop our best 
gifts; perhaps like St. Paul we groan that 
the good that we would we do not, and the 
evil that we would not, that we do; perhaps 
our souls have been full of music and we 
have never had anything better than a 
penny whistle to express it with. It does not 
matter. The love did come; we did want 
that child, that ideal of goodness or beauty; 
our penny whistle has earned its place in 
the orchestra with violins and trumpets. We 
sowed the seeds and fed them with desire 
which is the distillation of our heart's blood; 
they made what growth they could here, 
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and they have the area and volume of Whole 
Time in which to continue their growth, with 
the Master Gardener to tend them. The 
very desire with which we desired these good 
things, and which sharpened the edge of our 
pain when we were deprived of them, 
secures them to us for ever. The love that 
was thwarted or failed, it will come to its 
consummation, the maternal hunger will 
know real motherhood, not its semblance, 
but itself; the book that never got written, 
the picture that never got painted, the dis- 
covery we never succeeded in making, the 
soul we could not save, all these are for ever 
ours in their full fruition. And the lovely 
lost moments of earth-time—the snows and 
sunshine of yester-year—we shall find them 
again, not their memory, but themselves; 
the first, fine careless rapture will not need 
to be recaptured, because we shall find that 
we have never lost it. And the bad 
moments, what of them? Well, if evil is a 
present reality, to be accepted with the rest, 
redemption is an eternal reality. Evil is 
good turned inside out. God reigns, and the 
leaves of the Tree of life, growing by the 
river of life which proceeds from the throne 
of God made man and Man made God, 
are for the healing of the nations. 


It is a lovely vision. Can we believe our 
eyes? Our tram hurtles on through the 
darkness towards the place where we must 
get out, through a narrow door which will 
let but one alone pass through, into that 
darkness. However plausible a case we 
may make out for a freer life, a brighter 
light, beyond that first blind plunge, at 
times we wonder, and doubt, and fear. We 
live in a rationalist age, and we want a 
rationally supported belief. Probability 
may be, as the scientists tell us, all we can 
ever have about anything in this world; but 
oh, how we crave for certainty. Well, we 
shall not get it. But if we will share the 
faith of the philosopher, he who will take 
no short cut to knowledge, nor permit his 
hopes and fears to cloud his judgment, we 
may see, if we have eyes for it, something 
emerging from the history of the world and 
the experience of our race something which 
is very near certainty—a probability upon 
which we may well “ bet our life.” 


Being, Life, Personality; Extension, 
Duration and Process; Creativity, Newness 
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and Growth; they are all three-dimensional 
aspects, phases or phenomena of the mighty, 
single, whole-making trend of all things. 
From primal unmoved being it works 
through patterned motion to the material 
universe; whence emerges life, evolving from 
the simplest through the most complex 
forms to its fruition in human reason— 
reason which takes life and directs its 
enhancement through the good life and the 
better life to its ultimate satisfaction 
in the Divine Life—which is no finality, 
for the Ultimate is origin as well as 
end. ‘‘ Thus,” says General Smuts, 
“ behind our striving in our human advance 
are the entire weight and momentum of the 
rugged upward path of the Universe, and 
Wholeness, Healing, Holiness, lie on the 
rugged upward path of the Universe. 
are secure of attainment—in part here and 
now, and eventually more fully and truly.” 
Out of this earth, this dust, 

Out of this flesh, this blood, this living tomb, 
Out of these cosmic throes of wrath and lust, 
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Breaks the lost splendour from the world’s 
blind womb. 

Courage, O conquering soul! 

For all the boundless night which whelms 
thee now, 

Though suns and stars into oblivion roll, 

The gods abide, and of their race art thon. 


(THE BooK or EARTH, Alfred Noyes.) 
P. Moore-Browne. 


The quotations from General Smuts are 
from his Presidential Address to the 
British Association, 1931, and his book 
“ Holism and Evolution.” For a lucid 
exposition of the ‘‘ Four-dimensional 
Consciousness,” etc., see ‘‘ Midnight over 
the Desert,’’ (Priestley), “ A Pilgrim’s 
Quest for the Divine '’ (Lord Conway of 
Allington), and in the Hibbert Journal for 
January, 1937, “ The Mysticism of 
Science,” by John A. Osoinach. Read 
also ‘‘ The Christian Renaissance,” by G. 
Wilson Knight, and Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ The 
Life of Space.” 


Dick Sheppard 


LLHALLOWMAS on Tower Hill 

was shadowed by the news of the 

sudden passing-over of Dick 

Sheppard, which became known 
during the Festival Evensong on Sunday. 
At the Corporate Communion early on All 
Saints’ Day he was remembered with thanks- 
giving for all that his wonderful life and 
work had meant to so many. 

In January, 1920, when Tubby and the 
Gen left Knutsford at the call of the pro- 
visional Executive of the seedling Toc H 
and came hand in hand to London Town to 
start the adventure, they had no plan except 
to ‘‘report, with unexpired portion of 
rations, to Dick Sheppard in Trafalgar 
Square, and soon after the old sign will be 
swinging in the neighbourhood of Landseet’s 
Lions.’’* 

Some of the earliest articles about Toc H 
appeared in the St. Martin’s Messenger, and 
on December 15th, 1921, the first Birthday 
Service was held in the church in Trafalgar 
Square, which was known as no other church 
Was known to men and women in the 
Services. The Crypt was the scene of the 


reception which took place before the whole 
company trekked across London to 
Grosvenor House in Park Lane where the 
“* Party '’ was held. 

In October of that same year, at a meeting 
of the Trustees of Toc H, Dick Sheppard 
spoke of how his first fear of Toc H being 
merely a passing show had given place to a 
strong belief in it as the only War Associa- 
tion which would live, an utterly seli-less 
movement which could do wonderful things. 
Such encouragement and confidence meant 
much to a group of people who were strug- 
gling to express their aims and ideals to a 
mystified and incredulous world. 

The story of the breakfast at which Alec 
Paterson, Dick Sheppard and Tubby drew 
up the original Four Points of the Compass, 
and much besides, has been written else- 
where. Here we only offer a tiny tribute 
which L.W.H. would wish to make to the 
memory of one who did so much to help 
and encourage Toc H in its earliest days. 

A. B. S. M. 


* Letter to Talbotousians, July, 1919. 
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LTHOUGH to many people in 

these days religion seems irrelevant 

and remote from their daily lives in 

office, factory or home, and even 
more remote from the great issues of war and 
peace and social justice, many others are not 
So sure. Outside the churches as well as 
inside them there is evident a quickening of 
interest about the place of religion in the 
modern world. People are beginning to 
suspect that perhaps Christianity has more 
to say to their personal problems and to those 
of society than they realised. Perhaps, too, 
the troubles of the world to-day are partly 
due to our ignoring of those fundamental, 
moral and spiritual issues that lie beneath all 
political and social problems. 


The promoters of the Religious Book Club 
believe that in the life and teaching of Christ 
is the answer to the world’s need. They are, 
therefore, setting out to produce books deal- 
ing with the meaning of the Christian Faith 
in the light of modern thought and its impli- 
cations for the life of our generation. The 
methods of the Club will make these readily 
available to a much wider circle than those 
who normally read religious books. By 
building up a large membership of people 
who promise beforehand to buy the books— 
the membership is already nearly 14,000— 
it is possible to supply them at a price very 
much below what would otherwise be neces- 
sary. In fact members are entitled to get 
their copies at 2s. each whereas the books 
are not available to the general public for 
less than 5s. and sometimes more. A new 
book is issued every two months. No sub- 
scription is payable and no payment need be 
made in advance. E , 

e choice of the books and the gener 
T on of the policy of the Club is in the 
hands of a representative Editorial Com- 
mittee, many of whose names will be owe 
to readers of the Loc—e.g. F. R. Barry, 
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Religious BAGIN 


Bernard Clements, Basil Math zli 
Roberts, Donald Soper and thers SA 
experts in their own spheres. This advisory 
committee really works. It has held several 
lengthy and well-attended meetings. It 
plans the ‘books, selects the authors, and 
representative members read the actual 
manuscripts. 


The 


he first Club book “What Has 
Christianity to Say? ” by Canon F. R. 
Barry was published on November 2nd 


(Club books appear on the first Tuesdays of 
alternate months), and the Club has already 
had many appreciative letters from members. 

The next to come out, on January 4th, 
1938, will be ‘‘ Revolutionary Religion: 
Christianity, Fascism and Communism ’’ by 
Roger Lloyd, the author of several well- 
known books and a regular contributor to 
The Spectator and The Manchester Guardian. 
This is a vigorous, outspoken book and deals 
throughout with the realities of contemporary 
life. 

This will be followed in March by ‘“‘ The 
Achievement of Personality in the Light of 
Psychology and Religion,” by Grace Stuart, 
M.A., B.Litt., with an Introduction by 
Professor L. W. Grensted. 

Book number 4, ready the first Tuesday 
in May, will be ‘‘ The Christian and War, 
by Professor C. E. Raven. tas 

These four titles should be enough to indi- 
cate the nature of the fare the Club will 

rovide. ; 

5 With their copy of the book each Clu 
member receives free the BULLETIN whic 
gives information about books and auna 
and includes Questions for Discussion on 
current book. 

Ask your booksel 
or write directd to the 
Movement, 58, Bloomsbury Stre 
W.C.1 for one. 


ler for an enrolment form, 
i Student Christan 
et, London, 
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DAY of drenching rain, Great 
Tower Street dourly utilitarian 
enough to quench all romance; 


then hey presto! a few steps under 
privileged escort, through a simple wooden 
postern, and there you have the very essence 
of glamour attending your every glance! 
Scarlet coats, clear martial music, a voice 
in the dark shouting ‘‘ Who goes there?’’; 
the answer, “‘ The keys.” A more insistent 
query, ‘‘ Whose keys?” and the triumphant 
reply, “ King George’s keys.” 

The age-long Ceremony of the Keys, 
which has taken place in the Tower night 
after night for certainly six hundred years, 
and probably very much longer, cannot fail 
to stir the blood of those who watch it, 
partly through its simplicity, partly through 
its unfailing regularity. No matter what is 
happening in the world outside, wars and 
rumours of wars, revolutions, celebrations, 
every night at precisely the same moment, 
ten minutes to ten, a stalwart figure in a long 
scarlet coat with a lantern swinging from his 
left hand and the keys in his right, is seen 
walking along the lane from the Byward 
Tower to the Traitor's Gate, there to be met 
by an escort of four, a sergeant, a drummer, 
and two privates. The Chief Warder is this 
stalwart figure, a man of seventy-two, and 
except for short holidays, he has performed 
this duty without a break for twenty years. 


He hands the lantern to the drummer, and 
the little company marches to the Byward 
Gate, locking that and all the doors on the 
way back to the entrance to the Bloody 
Tower. It is here that the sentry challenges, 
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Ceremony 
3 : of the Keys 


and gives the assurance, ‘‘ Advance, King 
George’s keys, all’s well!” 

This ceremony is known to be of six 
hundred years’ duration, for in the thirteenth 
century John o’London was given a farthing 
a day to pay the urchin who carried the 
lantern! 

To watch was an occasion of thrilling 
interest to those of us who had the unusual 
privilege of witnessing it. Permission had 
been obtained for a party of City workers 
to go to the Tower for the ceremony, and 
this was made all the more delightful by the 
kindness of Colonel Faviell, D.S.O., the 
Major and Resident Governor of the Tower 
who gave us a talk about the Tower and its 
ancient customs beforehand. 

We were specially lucky as the rain 
stopped just in time to let us enjoy the 
playing of the Band of the 2nd Batin. the 
Essex Regiment (the Pompadours), at 
present on duty at the Tower. As Colonel 
Faviell explained, this is not an everyday 
event, but only takes place on Thursday 
evenings, if fine, in the Square, when an 
Infantry regiment and not a Guards regiment 
is in residence, for thirty minutes before the 
doors are locked for the night. 


Probably none of the beholders will ever 
forget this most impressive sight—the great 
square brilliantly floodlit and gay with the 
marching bandsmen’s scarlet coats and 
flashing silver drums and bugles, but flanked 
by deep shadows, and watched over by the 
White Tower. We were shown the window 
in the Yeoman Gaoler’s house, where little 
Lady Jane Grey stood watching Robert 
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Dudley going to his execution from the 
Beauchamp Tower, watched his headless 
body carried back across the Square, and 
the men preparing the scaffold for her own 
execution later in the day. To those of us 
with quick imaginations the stones seemed 
hallowed by the footsteps of the great figures 
of history—and the lowly unknown ones 
too—Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas More, 
Bishop Fisher, Queen Elizabeth, and poor 
pretty misguided Anne Boleyn. 


The rain-washed air gave to the music a 
specially heart-piercing clarity, and the 
. splendidly easy rhythmic marching of the 
men seemed to bring out that outstanding 
English quality of taking pains over the 
daily routine even when surrounded by a 
wealth of unsurpassed romantic tradition. 


It is interesting to note that the Tower, in 
addition to being a fortress and a royal 
palace, contained the Mint until 100 years 
ago, the Record Office until less than 100 
years ago, and a Zoological Garden, called 
the King’s Menagerie, situated where the 
Ticket Office now stands. Owing to the fact 
that one of the animals bit an officer and a 
private, the Zoo was removed to Regent’s 
Park in 18351 The moat was filled with 
water from the Thames which could be shut 
off, but it bred disease, and so in 1843, by 
order of the Duke of Wellington, it was 
drained, and the Tower has been a healthy 
place ever since. 


The chief of the Tower officials is the 
Constable. He is appointed by the Home 
Office under Letters Patent, and has the 
privilege of direct audience with His 
Majesty the King. Next to him comes the 
Lieutenant, appointed in the same manner 
and empowered to act as deputy for the 
Constable in the event of his death or 
absence from England. Next in rank is the 
Major or Resident Governor, who has to 
deputise for the Constable and the Lieu- 
tenant when they are away. In addition, 
there is a Chaplain, and he is also the 
Chaplain-General to the Forces. By virtue 
of his office he is given a house in the Tower 
and an assistant, for his duties with the 
Forces are too arduous to allow him to spend 
much time with the seven hundred souls who 
inhabit the Tower of London. There is also 
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a resident doctor, usually a retired Army 
man. 


Then there are the “‘ Beefeaters.’’ But 
here a large error lurks in the minds of the 
public, no doubt fostered by Messrs. Gilbert 
and Sullivan! The Yeomen Warders of the 
Tower are always referred to as Yeomen of 
the Guard but actually they are an entirely 
different corps. True, the only external and 
visible difference is that the belts of the 
Yeomen of the Guard retain a cross-belt, the 
remnant of the old arquebus holder, but the 
Yeomen of the Tower are the older body and 
are on duty all the time, while the Yeomen 
of the Guard are called up for duty by day, 
and return to their own homes at night, 
rather on the lines of the Territorials. 


The Yeoman Warders of the Tower have 
the privilege of receiving His Majesty on his 
arrival at Westminster for the Coronation, 
and of guarding the Crown Jewels. The 
Yeomen of the Guard perform duties at 
Buckingham Palace, escort the King on his 
procession to Westminster, and search the 
cellars of the House of Commons in case of 
another Guy Fawkes! 


The Yeomen of the Tower consist of the 
Chief Warder, who performs the nightly 
ceremony of the keys (there is no unlocking 
ceremony), the Yeoman-Gaoler, and thirty- 
five Warders. All offices in the Tower, from 
that of the Constable downwards, are given 
as rewards for distinguished service in the 
Army, and latterly in the Air Force, but not 
hitherto, in the Navy. 


A curious fact is that the Tower of 
London is outside the City of London, and 
therefore outside the Lord Mayor’s jurisdic- 
tion. He would have to ask to come inside 
the Tower, but once inside, would naturally 
be treated with great respect! In olden days 
Lord Mayors were always meddling with the 
affairs of the Tower, so much so that James 
II granted it a charter entirely divorcing it 
from the City of London. 


The very first prisoner, Ralph Flambard, 
1101, somehow managed to escape—not a 
very auspicious beginning to its career as a 
prison, but a shortcoming which was 
remedied later only too well, as so many 
unfortunates in the past knew to their cost! 


S. C. KNIGHT. 
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F oundations of Toc H 


ET us took at some of the things 

which comprise the Four Points of 

the Compass by which we are to steer 

our ship. You know that we are 
pledged, when we become members, to chal- 
lenge our generation to seek the will of Christ 
in the solution of all problems. The major 
problems of to-day are more than matters of 
individualistic ethics; they are questions of 
ethics as applied to social life, the limits of 
the proper domination of the State over its 
citizens—justice in economics and in the dis- 
tribution of wealth between class and class— 
the protection, not only of the weaker brother, 
but of the weaker Nation. 


We live in a time which calls either to re- 
assert or to reject the Kingdom of God. That 
is the plain issue, and for us in Toe H and 
L.W.H. only one answer is possible. We 
must work as we pray for ‘‘ His Kingdom 
in the wills of men.” We must each take our 
part and learn and think about things. If 
we look abroad we can see the evils of the 
brutal logic of an omni-competent society, 
owning allegiance to nothing outside itself, 
the very antithesis of what we should strive 
for in L.W.H., for it substitutes force for 
love and national boundaries for a Kingdom 
into which all races and people are called. 
Yet we do see that spirit, in a milder form, 
beginning to show itself in our own land. 


Increasingly, or so it seems to me, party, 
label, flag, or slogan is regarded as sufficient 
justification for silencing conscience, and any 
criticism of the group is resented; not at all 
a state of things to encourage. We have a 
great deal for which to be thankful in this 
dear land of ours, but remember the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance. 


The re-discovery of the Divine Society in 
which the individual is treated with respect 
is the major need of our time. Each in- 
dividual, man and woman, is important, and 
have their place, for what each does, thinks, 
and is, has its effect on other people. We 
should strive to take a real and genuine in- 
terest in the people with whom we come in 
contact as people and not as cases, or mem- 
bers, or supporters of our cause. If we mis- ° 
takenly look at them in this way we never 
see their real selves, or their possibilities_we 
look, not at them, but at ourselves projected” 
upon them, their use to us. If they serve us 
—good; if not, we forget or ignore them. 
But to say we have no use for such and such 
a person gives away the flaw in our own out- 
look and reveals the narrow restriction of 
our mind. 


But there is a more excellent way; if we 
follow the law of love we shall guard against 
a critical spirit. Let us look at our pattern. 
Did Christ look upon men sharply, critically, 
suspiciously? No! His life tells of most 
considerate thoughtfulness, although He 
knew what was in man. He had a wonderful 
reverence for human life and all humanity 
was saved and precious in His eyes. 


We must not dominate anyone. If we 
think them in error, try by all means to show 
them the Truth as it appears to us, but use 
tact and forbearance. Set our aims high. 
Follow all that is good and true and lovely. 
Above all, strive to know God and to follow 
His will as revealed in Christ. The meaning 
of life will become clearer and we shall be 
a part of all that we meet, in all true labour, 
and in the humble service of lowly M 

F. H. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE Loc. 


MOUNTAIN OR MOLEHILL? 


Dear Editor, 

I am perplexed and troubled about one or 
two things concerning L.W.H. and am writ- 
ing this letter in the hope that it will be 
published and that some member will be able 
to help me to solve my difficulties. 


It all began at the Toc H Birthday Festival 
in 1936. I missed my own unit at the 
Crystal Palace so mixed with members from 
other units, some from the South, some from 
the North of England and from the Midlands. 
We talked of many things and I learned 
much, but one thing stands out clearly in 
my mind to-day—the numbers of L.W.H. 
folk who came miles for that week-end. 
Many told me that they had given up their 
summer holiday to do so. 


Much has happened to me since June, 
1936, and my work has taken me to a 
number of towns, and I have visited many 
units of L.W.H. and talked with many 
members. I am alarmed at the general 
attitude regarding the responsibilities of 
membership, particularly in two ways. First 
of all, the responsibilities of office-bearing. 
Some are quite proud of the fact that they 
have. been secretary, job-secretary and 
treasurer in their own unit for years, taking 
over one office when they relinquished the 
other. Can you wonder that I am worried? 
I only hope I am not the only one. What 
of the future, with so much to be done and 
so much left undone? Have we not yet 
arrived at the stage in the life of L.W.H. 
when training new office-bearers should be- 
come part of a unit’s work? If not, I am 
afraid we shall soon become stagnant and 
stale and our work will suffer. 


But these are small matters compared with 
the one I am about to mention. I am 
deeply concerned about the self-assessment 
scheme introduced some time ago. Since the 
Festival I must have been like a dormouse, 
sleeping most of the time. Now I have had 
a rude awakening. I have made a tragic 
discovery that while some members denied 


themselves a summer holiday to travel to the 
Festival, others are making a greater sacrifice. 
I have actually met members who carn only 
£1 a week (and in slack periods less than 
this), who are giving weekly to L.W.H. their 
widow's mites. Try and get under their 
skins while the treasurer puts over finance 
to the unit as I have heard it put over. What 
must their feelings be? How is their sacrifice 
measured? Surely the greater the income 
the bigger the responsibility should be, and 
this is a matter for the member herself to 
decide. What are the feelings of the finance 
committee regarding these things? Will 
self-assessment be success or failure? 


“She hath done what she could.’’ These 
words were spoken by Christ. How do we 
as members stand, and can it be said of us? 
I very much doubt it. The widow cast in 
all that she had—a mite, equal only to two 
farthings—but the Master said, “‘ She hath 
done what she could.” Many members are 
giving all that they can, some perhaps more 
than they ought. What about those with 
larger incomes? They may have many out- 
side responsibilities, I know, but is self- 
assessment for such members always measured 
in terms of real self-sacrifice and not in terms 
of what in practice tends to become a flat 
rate for the unit? 


The point is this—has the time arrived 
when an expert should be found to deal with 
the question of raising money for the Move- 
ment? Perhaps an expert is already in 
L.W.H. waiting the call. She might be 
doing a great service by offering suggestions; 
she may remove loads of care from the 
member and the unit, for while I believe all 
are giving something, my personal experience 
is that in many cases the hardships of giving 
are too great. 


If this letter is published will the units take 
up the challenge and discuss the two prob- 
lems and then send their findings to the 
Loc? Oram I making a mountain out of 
a molehill? 

I remain, 


Yours sincerely, 
A MEMBER. 
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O N Sunday, November 14th, we had a 
Training Day at our District Pilot's 
house. About twenty of us went to the 
11 a.m. service at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Lee, and afterwards walked across Black- 
heath to get an appetite for lunch. 


By 2.30 p.m. we numbered over thirty 
and settled down to listen to a talk given to 
us by Sister Janet—a précis of the first part 
of this talk follows. 


The second part of the talk was given 
after a short break, during which Sister 
Janet taught us a hymn. This time, the 
subject was the Main Resolution; each 
clause was taken and explained with under- 
standing and a clear knowledge of human 
failing and the wisdom of God. We closed 
this session by singing again the hymn 
which we had learnt, and with prayers of 
her own choosing, led by Sister Janet. 

After tea, during which we tried to get 
warm, some of us having had to sit rather 
a long way from the fire, we returned to 
ask questions and discuss what we had 
heard—a wide range of subjects was talked 
over, some of these being (1) Prayer, (2) 
Success, (3) Time for thought, and (4) Per- 
sonal reading. 


About 7 p.m. we decided to disperse, 
though little groups were still having dis- 
cussions on their own, for some time after 
that. We felt that this Sunday was a very 
worth-while day and when the suggestion 
was given that Sister Janet be asked to 
speak at our Rally next February, the 
agreement was unanimous. 


SISTER JANET’S TALK. 


WHENEVER we read of great national 

figures, we think of them as pivots 
round which other people revolve. They 
are the centre, and if ever we do think of 
them in private, there is always the feeling 
that they are at the back of many lives. 
This week we read of the passing of Mr. 


MacDonald; whenever one thinks of a man 
like him, it is always in association with 
other people. One thinks of the Cabinet, 
and of the war years and his work which 
was so much behind the scenes. 


When we get down to trace the life to 
which I suppose we go most often for 
inspiration, the life of our Lord, we see Him 
against a background of crowds; Galilee and 
Jerusalem, crowds of people listening to 
Him, watching Him; those people who are 
antagonistic—who want to trap Him— 
always that crowd; and one doesn’t think of 
these as individuals. There are a few who 
stand out for a brief space and then they 
are lost in the crowd again; only a few, but 
an amazing variety. 

One of the first men who attracted my 
attention was the maniac who could not live 
with human beings; when given clothes, he 
tore them off. He did not know the joys 
of friendship, social joys in the settled life 
of an ordinary person, he was driven away 
from his fellow-men. He met our Lord and 
the meeting brought him peace and heal- 
ing. He did not want to live that old life 
any longer, so he asked our Lord if he 
could go with Him. 

Christ told this man to go back home and 
live the life of praise. I wonder if he 
became known as the man who was always 
happy! 

The next one I have selected is the 
woman who touched the hem of the Lord’s 
garment and was made well. This little 
woman was jostled and pushed by people 
in the crowd; you see, it would have been 
very easy for her to give it up, but still she 
held on, pushing amongst the people. She 
was only little and she was first pushed on 
one side and then on the other. Then, at 
last, she reached Jesus. We get the im- 
pression that she was frightened, but what 
tremendous faith she had, because she was 
healed at once—she had only to touch Him. 
After that, she must have followed our Lord 


very much more closely. 
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The third person I have selected is the 
man who went to our Lord very full ot 
enthusiasm. He was out for adventure, and 
he said: ‘' Master, I will follow You where- 
ever You go.” Our Lord replied: Foxes 
have holes, birds have nests, but the Son 
of Man has nowhere to lay His Head. He 
was quite willing to accept our Lord's chal- 
lenge, but he asked if he might go home 
first to perform certain family duties. 


It would help in our discussion if we 
could think over “ Family duties, family 
ties.” Do our claims of home come first 
and closest—before Toc H? Think of our 
prayer—'‘ To give and not to count the 
cost. What does it mean—ave we to 
count the cost? 


You will remember that the Lord said to 
the man who wanted adventure: ‘“‘ Go thou 
and preach the Kingdom of God.” What 
does this imply? It is something difficult 
to understand and something which each 
one has to decide for herself. How does it 
affect each one of us? Enthusiasm was 
required of this man as it is of Toc H, and 
it has to be concrete. It is not something 
which belongs only to Guest Nights, and to 
great occasions; we have to solidify it, and 
use its marvellous opportunities day by day. 
Enthusiasm is the finest and most needed 
thing of this present-day life, and I think 
it is the prerogative of Toc H. 

The fourth person just came into contact 
with our Lord for a short time, he asked 
how he could “ inherit eternal life.” Our 
Lord suggested that he gave away his 
possessions and followed Him. ‘‘ And when 
he heard this, he was very sorrowful, for 
he was very rich.” By possessions, I think 
not only of material gifts, but intellectual 
gifts as well. We have our material 
Possessions and give what we can—but how 
much more we could give up! What of 
our Lord Himself? Don't you think He 
would have made a marvellous musician or 
painter, with His sense of beauty and 
colour and harmony? The one supreme 
thing to Him was the Kingdom of God and 
so He gave all He had. 

_ Have we turned our gifts to proper use 
in the service of man’s account? 


The surprising thing is that we cannot 
get away from the challenge; it goes on the 
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whole time. People used to go and listen to 
our Lord, and they heard but did not heed: 
a similar thing happens to-day—we hear but 
we do not heed. 

G. K. Chesterton said that Toc H was 
made to change men. This is the challenge 
of Toc H. Every day we are making our 
answer. How are we making our necessary 
choice through the little trivial acts we have 
to do? These little decisions which we have 
to make mould our character and make us 
what we are. If we care to use these oppor- 
tunities in Toc H, we shall find a change 
will come in us. 

Here are four people—the man who lived 
a changed life; the woman whose faith was 
so strong; the man who was filled with 
enthusiasm—and the man who was sorrow- 
ful because he was told to give away before 
he could inherit.t 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


REETINGS from L.W.H. in Western 
Australia to the family throughout the 
world! 


Since we last appeared in print our local 
family has been increased by two new 
Gropes. During March last a Grope started 
at Northam, one of the main towns in the 
Wheat Belt, and situated about 60 miles 
from Perth. A team from the Area 
Executive paid a visit in March to set the 
Grope on its way and three or four months 
later another visit was paid to see how the 
Grope was progressing. On each occasion 
the car with the Perth visitors left Perth in 
the evening and returned the same night. 


Northam is (as distances go in the 
country) quite close to Beverley, and 
recently a car load of members from 


Northam made a trip to Beverley and held 
a combined meeting. This trip entailed 
travelling over 100 miles in the one evening, 
and it is cheering to think that a few months 
old Grope should be so anxious to get in 
contact with its nearest neighbouring 
Group of L.W.H. 

In April two cars made their way to 
Beverley from Perth, bearing with them a 
Rushlight, which was duly handed over into 
Beverley’s keeping. We all spent the week- 
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end at various members’ homes and had 
several meetings together, including an early 
morning service on Sunday. In the after- 
noon of the same day—Anzac Day—we 
went in a body to the memorial service at 
the Town Hall, where Padre Sands (then 
the Toc H Area Padre) set the people of 
Beverley thinking as a result of his talk 
on pacifism. 


Our newest Grope (Kalgoorlie) is over 300 
miles east of Perth in the Goldfields—boom- 
ing at present on account of the high price 
of gold. Having no full-time staff, and little 
money, it was impossible for any one from 
H.Q. to pay a visit before the Grope got 
going, as we did in the case of Northam. It 
is lucky, however, that the Grope is being 
led by two people who have had first-hand 
knowledge of L.W.H. in the metropolitan 
area, while Toc H in Kalgoorlie is doing 
all it possibly can in the way of sponsoring. 


With these two additions we now have 
eight units of L.W.H. in Western Australia, 
four in the country (the country unit not 
previously mentioned in this report being at 
Albany, 300 odd miles south from Perth) 
and four in the Metropolitan Area (all 
within a radius of 12 miles). 


At the end of October representatives 
from all the metropolitan units gathered 
together at Waterman’s Bay for a training 
week-end, the theme being “ Living 
L.W.H.” Gwen Crow led the first session 
on Saturday afternoon, which was followed 
by general discussion; while in the evening, 
besides getting childishly excited over a 
treasure hunt, a good deal of time was given 
to an open forum, the subject receiving most 
attention being ‘‘ Free Membership.” 


On Sunday morning Wyatt Joyce (newly 
appointed Toc H Area Secretary) gave a 
talk on “ Retaining the Inspiration ’’ which 
gave us all a good deal to think about and 
has proved a great help to us all. 


Unfortunately this week-end coincided 
with our first real taste of summer and the 
discussions on Sunday suffered to a marked 
extent from the famous W.A.T.F. (to the 
uninitiated ‘‘ West Australian Tired Feel- 
ing ’’) a very insidious disease. The week- 
end however, seems to be having far 
Teaching results, and has deepened our 
understanding of the Movement and helped 


us to know each other better, as only living 
together for a while can do. 


The metropolitan units are now co- 
operating on a Christmas party for the 
quarter-caste children at Sister Kate’s Home. 
It’s a job in which all the Units in the Area 


have an interest, and it is intensely worth 
while. 


During the past three or four years the 
public conscience has been made increasingly 
aware of the problem being presented by 
the half-caste and quarter-caste people, 
and some four years ago a home was startea 
for some of these unfortunate children. It 
began in a very modest way with less than 
a dozen children under the guidance of Siste1 
Kate (known and loved throughout the State 
for her untiring work at the Parkerville 
Children’s Homes). After some months a 
cottage was built at Queens Park, and now, 
only 3} years after the building of that first 
cottage, there are three cottages, a hospital, 
store-rooms and kitchen and recently com- 
pleted a very charming chapel. There are 
now over 60 children at the home, and they 
are really lovable. 


Most of the Units have adopted at least 
one child and provide his or her clothes and 
remember birthdays, and are regarded by 
that child as his special protectors—his 
“ladies ” in fact. 


Early in August, 1937, the Australian 
Council, appointed only this year under the 
New Rules and Regulations, had its first 
meeting as Gwen Crow (one of our two Area 
representatives) passed through Adelaide 
homeward bound from England. 

The Council discussed various matters of 
interest throughout Australia and it is good 
to know that for the first time in our ten or 
eleven years of life there is a central body of 
L.W.H. in Australia. 

There isn’t much chance of the Council 
meeting often (distance will see to that as 
Perth is about 1,600 miles west of Adelaide, 
and in the other direction Brisbane is about 
the same distance north-east of Adelaide) 
but we have a very efficient postage system 
and will make full use of that. 

Since several of our members had the 
privilege of joining in the Coming-of-Age 
Festivities and meeting other members of 
L.W.H. from all corners of the Globe, we 
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feel, probably more than ever before, that 
we are part of a world-wide family and on 
Michaelmas Day we joined with you all in 
intercessions. During the day some of our 
members went privately to nearby churches 
and in the evening the four metropolitan 
units gathered together for a service at Christ 
Chūrch, Claremont. Padre Sands conducted 
the service, while the Rev. Jobn Bell 
sounded a clarion call on the importance of 
the religious foundation of Toc H, stressing 
the fact that it was Tubby’s intention that 
the job of Toc H should be ‘‘ life-changing.” 

A number of Guest nights have been held 
during the last year and one Group, Fre- 
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mantle, has been making a special effort 
during the year to get to know other 
organisations for women and girls in their 
district—overtures which seem to have been 


. successful. 


This will go to print as 1938 is ushered 
in—and that the New Year may be the best 
L.W.H. has yet known is the wish of all in 
Western Australia. 


d An interesting photograph of a group of 
members at ....+. came with this news. 


Unfortunately, “Owing to damage by sea-water” 
(vide G.P.O. note on envelope 
reproduce it. — Ed. 


we cannot 


This illustration of “The School on Wheels” was sent 
from Canada. It conjures up pi€tures in our mind of enor- 
mous distances, extremes of climate, and out-of-the-ordinary 
ways of living. It impresses on us the difficulties attending 
Canadian educational administration. The teachers for the 
School Train have to be very carefully chosen as classes are 
mixed of all ages and often include parents as mole The 
School remains at each point for five, days and returns after 
an interval of three weeks. In the meantime pupils contend 
with their homework. The carriage is fitted with a schoolroom 
bed-sitting room and kitchen, and has a lending library. 


i Overseas members are invited to send in to the Loc similar pictures 
which illustrate aspects of social life. —Fd. 


West Brothers, Mitcham 
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